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FLUIDITY OF EARLY GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES IN SANSKRIT 


MADHAV M. DESHPANDE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Grammatical categories as they appear in Panini’s grammar may seem defined in unambiguous 


ways. However, the boundaries of Panini’s categories can be unclear, and especially as we examine 
the Vedic padapathas and their treatment in the prati$akhyas, we begin to unearth a long period 
when many early scholastic traditions were trying out different grammatical formulations and when 


the understanding of causal factors for euphonic and other transformations was not entirely clear. 
Different Vedic traditions not only differ from each other, but there is often indecision manifest 


within a given tradition. The pratisakhyas openly refer to such ambiguity in the padapathas by using 


terms like sandeha, samSaya, anydya, etc. This paper investigates evidence for this early grammatical 


experimentation. 


OUR RELIANCE ON THE GRAMMATICAL TRADITIONS 
such as the one formulated in Panini’s Astadhyayi often 
leads us to assume that grammatical categories are fully 
defined and are beyond confusion. However, a study of 
the Vedic padapatha and the pratisakhyas, in addition 
to Panini, convinces us of the fluidity of the early 
grammatical categories. In this paper, I shall discuss the 
category of samasa in relation to the works mentioned 
above. I shall discuss the fluid scope of this term, its 
application to diverse phenomena in Vedic texts, and 
the gray areas indicated by the divisions or lack of divi- 
sions seen in the padapatha. This gives us some under- 
standing of the formative phase of grammatical concepts 
in ancient India. A good example of this fluidity is the 
so-called iva-samdsa. I shall discuss the treatment of 
this phenomenon in the padapathas and grammatical 
traditions. 

For the past several years, I have been engaged in 
editing and translating the text of the Saunakiya- 
Caturadhyayikd, a pratisakhya related to the Saunakiya 
Atharvaveda. After its publication some time ago, I have 
been working on the edition of the Jatāpātha and Kra- 
mapatha for several kandas of the Saunakiya Atharva- 
veda. This has given me an opportunity to view closely 
the grammatical analyses as they are presented in the 
padapatha and the related recitational permutations and 
the traditions represented in the pratisakhyas and Panini. 
Here I would like to present some comparative thoughts 
about these materials as representing a spectrum of 
efforts in grammatical understanding and analysis. 

Consider rule 4.2.5 (sodasi sandehat) of the Sauna- 
kiya Caturadhyayika (=CA). The rule says that due to 
confusion about its constituents and their fusion, the 
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word sodaSsi has not been split up with an avagraha in 
the padapatha. While the statement of the CA truthfully 
reflects the state of affairs in the padapatha, i.e., that 
there is no analysis of this word given there, the reason 
offered for it is a reflection of the thinking of the author 
of the CA, and does not tell us precisely why the pada- 
patha does not split the word. It is an effort to read into 
the mind of the author of the padapatha, but we have 
to admit that we have no direct access to the mind of 
the author of the padapatha. The facts of the padapatha 
could be explained in a number of possible ways, but we 
cannot be sure. In addition to suggesting “confusion” 
about parts of this word, the author of the CA himself 
offers an analysis for this word (CA 1.3.1: sat-purasor 
ukaro ’ntyasya daSadaSayor ades ca mürdhanyah): “The 
final consonants of sat and puras are replaced with u 
before the words dasa and ddSa, respectively, and 
the initial d of these two words is replaced with a 
cerebral d.” The author of the CA feels free to offer his 
own analysis for the words sodasa and purodāśa, but not 
free to alter the received text of the padapatha. This 
fortunately provides us with glimpses of the early fluid- 
ity of grammatical analysis. There are several rules in 
the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, where the author of the 
pratisakhya offers related reasons for the lack of analy- 
sis of words in the padapatha; cf. VPR 5.34 (pantra- 
nuddro'bbhraya samsayat) and 5.38 (uttambhanadiny- 
adisamsayat). 

A similar case is seen in CA 1.3.2 (krpe rephasya 
lakarah), which says that the r of the root krp is replaced 
by /. While a rule like this, with an exact Paninian par- 
allel in P. 8.2.18 (krpo ro lah), marks an advance of the 
grammatical science, the padapatha of the AV does not 
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show any sign yet of having arrived at this conclusion. 
This is shown by the lack of the so-called restoration 
(samapatti) of the derivationally original r in the recita- 
tional varieties based on the padapatha. 

CA 4.1.49 (krtve samàáso và nanapadadarsanat) offers 
a good example of a number of issues. The rule says: 
“The (affix) krtva(s) is optionally compounded (with 
the stem in the padapatha), since one diversely sees 
it separated or not as an independent word.” Regarding 
the behavior of the padapatha, it is clear that krtvas is 
sometimes separated with an avagraha, and sometimes 
it is given as a completely independent pada. Here, the 
author of the pratisakhya did not come up with an 
explanation of sandeha "confusion; but provided an 
option as an interpretation, considering both types of 
practice authoritative. The author of the pratisakhya had 
no explanation why in some cases there is a separation 
of krtvas with an avagraha, indicative of some sort of 
compounding (samdsa), and why in other cases it was 
given as a completely independent separate pada. Here, 
the author of the padapatha may have a reason of his 
own, but certainly that reason was not apparent to the 
author of the pratisakhya. Consider the examples under 
this rule. 

Examples with complete separation in the padapatha: 


dása / kftvah (AV 11.2.9) 
saptá / kftvah (AV 11.2.9) 


Example with separation with an avagraha in the 
padapatha: 


asta- kftvah (AV 11.2.9) 


The author of the CA could not provide an expla- 
nation of these facts, except noting the variation in the 
practice of the padapatha. However, a verse cited in the 
commentary Caturddhyayibhasya (on CA 4.1.49) offers 
us a clue to the possible reason for this variation in the 
padapatha. The verse (samkhyaya anudattayà astaSabdat 
samasyate) says that the unaccented (anudatta) number 
word asta is compounded (samasyate) with krtvas. Per- 
haps this gives us a clue to why the author of the pada- 
pàtha did not presume compounding in the examples 
dasa / kftvah (AV 11.2.9) and saptá / kftvah (AV 11.2.9), 
because here the words ddfa and saptá are accented 
words with an udatta syllable in each. Was this the rea- 
son why the padapatha assumed compounding in one 
case and separate words in other cases? It is possible, 
but we cannot be absolutely certain. 

However, this raises a number of important questions. 
The author of the CA believes that the padapatha rep- 


resentation of asta- kftvah (AV 11.2.9) with an avagraha 
is a case of compounding (samdsa). As for the pada- 
patha, all we can say is that here is a case of an expres- 
sion split up with an avagraha. But we cannot be sure 
that every case of such representation with an avagraha 
was considered as a case of compounding (samdsa) by 
the author of the padapatha. In terms of representation 
in the padapatha, rdja-su (AV 6.98.1) is similar to asta- 
kftvah (AV 11.2.9). Are we willing to say that the pada- 
patha considered both of these as cases of compounding 
(samàsa)? 

At this stage, we enter into a terminological mire. To 
state our case historically, we have only the represen- 
tation of words in the padapatha, but no grammatical 
categories explicitly identified by the authors of the 
padapatha. On the other hand, the authors of the prāti- 
Sakhyas and grammarians like Panini belong to a later 
period, where grammatical terms are applied to linguis- 
tic phenomena, but then the terms need precise defini- 
tions. While the pratisakhyas and Panini do often try to 
account for the facts of the padapatha, can these latter- 
day explanations be read into the mind of the author of 
the padapatha? 

Obviously, the author of the CA uses the term samasa 
in ways that differ substantially from its use in Panini’s 
grammar. For Panini, -krtvasUC is an affix (pratyaya); 
cf. P. 5.4.17 (samkhyayah kriyabhyavrttiganane krtva- 
suc). For Panini, the term samāsa “compound” is basi- 
cally restricted to a combination of two nominal stems. 
Hence a combination of a stem and an affix cannot be a 
samása in the Paninian sense, but a case like asta- 
kftvah (AV 11.2.9) must then be a taddhita derivation in 
Pàninian terms. Can we easily find a Paninian expla- 
nation of the different treatment of dasa / kftvah (AV 
11.2.9) and saptá / kftvah (AV 11.2.9) in the padapatha? 
If these were also conceived by the padapatha as tad- 
dhita formations, i.e., stem *affix combinations, why were 
they represented as completely separate padas? 

This makes us think about other possible reasons that 
may have allowed the padapatha to distinguish between 
these examples. One hypothesis is that the reason for 
considering certain expressions as compounded or fused 
into a new unity is the accents of that expression. The 
rules of the CA give clear indication of the connection of 
accents with the concept of samdsa. CA 4.1.5 (kriyayoge 
gatih pirvah samàáso yavanto ’nuccah samarthas tan sa- 
masyet) says: ^A preceding unaccented particle (gati) is 
compounded with a verb. As many semantically related 
unaccented particles as there may be, they should all be 
compounded with the following verb." Such use of the 
term samdsa to refer to a word group which seems to 
follow the accent-pattern of a single pada is seen widely 
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in the rules of the CA. Consider P. 6.1.158 (anudattam 
padam ekavarjam), which says that a word is without 
udatta accent, except for a single syllable. This becomes 
the prototype of an expression being treated accentually 
as a single word. The compounds (samdsa), even in 
their Paninian form, generally follow this pattern, with 
certain explicitly stated exceptions. If such an accent 
pattern is taken as a sign of univerbation, then it is easy 
to see why dáśa / kftvah (AV 11.2.9) and saptá / kftvah 
(AV 11.2.9) are treated in the padapatha as separate 
uncompounded padas, but asta- krtvah (AV 11.2.9) is 
treated as a univerbal expression, whether we call it 
samasa or something else. 

Was this notion in the mind of the author of the pada- 
patha? Here we get into fuzzy and murky waters. Con- 
sider the case of the so-called iva-compound. In the 
padapatha for the RV and AV, the item iva, which is un- 
accented, is treated as compounded with the preceding 
word. Again, to be precise, we do know how the authors 
of the padapatha represented such expressions, i.e., split 
with an avagraha, but we do not know exactly what their 
theoretical conceptions were. The CA rule 4.1.63 (ive 
ca), without using the formal term samasa, describes the 
practice of the AV-Padapatha: “Also, before iva, the pre- 
ceding word is separated with an avagraha in the pada- 
patha.” The presence of the avagraha in the padapatha 
indicates minimally the perceived univerbal status of 
such an expression, but not much more. 

If the characteristic accent-group was the defining 
feature for considering the iva expressions as univerbal 
expressions—on par with other similar cases—consider 
the dilemma. While the accent features of iva remain 
the same, the different traditions of padapatha treat 
iva-expressions differently. For instance, the RV and AV 
padapathas represent iva with an avagraha, indicating uni- 
verbation, the padapatha of the Taittiriya-Samhità repre- 
sents iva as a completely independent separate pada. 
Besides the difference in the grammatical conceptions, 
such a difference in representation leads to wide differ- 
ences in the further recitational permutations like krama- 
patha and jatapatha. For example, the TS (1.1.14.2) reads 
hiténeva jayamasi. The TS-Padapatha reads hiténa / iva 
/ jayámasi /. With such a representation in the pada- 


patha, the kramapatha reads hiténeva / ivajayamasi /. 
On the other hand, consider the example jdnirivabhi sám- 
vrtah from AV (20.5.1). Here, the padapatha, like the 
RV-Padapatha, reads: jánih-iva / abhí / sám-vrtah /. With 
such a univerbal representation of the iva phrase, the 
kramapatha (in my forthcoming edition) reads: jániri- 
vabhi / jánirivéti jánih-iva / abhísámvrtah / sámvrta iti 
sám-vrtah /. With the same basic linguistic facts, the 
traditions of the AV and RV padapathas go in one direc- 
tion, and the TS-Padapatha goes in another direction. 
This means that different padapatha authors did not agree 
with each other in their theoretical conceptions, nor in 
their representation. 

To make a long story short, the same disagreement 
over iva-phrases continues into the Paninian tradition. 
Panini himself takes no note of the iva-phrase as a 
samasa. However, it is Katyayana who introduces this 
notion in one of his Varttikas: ivena samdso vibhakty- 
alopah pürvapadaprakrtisvaratvam ca (Vt. 2 on P. 2.1.4). 
The Varttika indicates the exceptional nature of this sam- 
asa, which is technically considered as a tatpurusa com- 
pound. As an exceptional feature, the case ending of the 
first word is not deleted, and, again as an exceptional 
feature, the first member retains its original accent, un- 
like what happens in a typical tatpurusa-compound, i.e., 
the udatta on the final syllable of the compound. Thus, 
even while admitting this as a compound, Katyayana 
was forced to admit its exceptional behavior. It is pos- 
sible that the Vedic tradition with which Panini was 
affiliated did not accept the so-called iva-compound. 
However, if the padapatha of the Kanva-Samhità of the 
Sukla Yajurveda is any indication (cf. pitévéti pitá-iva, 
3.3.16), Katyayana was affiliated with Vedic traditions 
which accepted such a compound. The later tradition 
struggles with the question of whether this is a nitya 
"obligatory" compound, or an optional one, and most 
commentators conclude that it must be treated as an op- 
tional compound. Especially with the loss of accents in 
the later classical language, the very purpose of such a 
conception is lost, and it becomes a mere scholastic relic 
whose purpose and function is no longer fully under- 
stood (cf. Kavyaprakasa, p. 557, and the discussion in 
the commentary Balabodhini). 
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